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Counseling the Blind—A Cooperative Experiment 


THEKLA STERN! 


Rehabilitation Vocational Counselor, American Red Cross Vocational Counseling Service 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OR THE past ten years, the Vocational 
Counseling Service of the St. Louis 
Chapter of the American Red Cross (a com- 
munity service) has provided vocational 
counseling service to pupils of the Missouri 
School for the Blind,? a state school for the 
blind, situated in St. Louis. 

In July, 1944, the Missouri Commission 
for the Blind* inaugurated a State Rehabilita- 
tion Program for all blind persons in the state, 
including students of the Missouri School for 

the Blind. 

- Before transferring vocational counseling 
from the Red Cross Vocational Counseling 
Service to the Missouri Commission for the 
Blind, the superintendent of the Missouri 
School for the Blind suggested (in January, 
1945) that a cooperative experiment in a study 
of the techniques used successfully by the Red 
Cross Vocational Counseling Service might be 
helpful in demonstrating the vocational 
counseling methods adaptable to blind per- 
sons. 

Fourteen students of the Missouri School 
for the Blind were selected for joint study by 
the Missouri Commission for the Blind, the 


1The writer is deeply indebted and grateful for the 
supervision given, both in the project itself and the 
writing of this article, to Julia Alsberg, Director, Voca- 
tional Counseling Service, St. Louis Chapter, American 
Red Cross; and to Blanche R. Greenwald, Volunteer 
Research Worker, St. Louis Chapter, American Red 
Cross; as well as the staff of the Vocational Counseling 
Service, for their helpful suggestions. 

* The Missouri School for the Blind is a co-educational 
school offering a full educational program from the 
kindergarten through high school for all residents of 
Missouri, irrespective of race, religion, nationality, or 
economic status, between the ages of 6 and 21, who have 
vision of 20/200 or less in the better eye after correction. 

’ The Missouri Commission for ‘the Blind receives ap- 
oe for blind persons \aud investigates eligibility 

or pensions. It organizes sight-saving classes, conducts 

diagnostic field clinics and educational and promotional 
programs concerning prevention of blindness. It also 
administers that part of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
plan which accepts referrals of blind persons having Jess 
than 20/200 vision for vocational rehabilitation including 
training, placement, and physical restoration. 


Missouri School for the Blind, and the Red 
Cross Vocational Counseling Service. 


PLAN 


Under the plan responsibility was divided 
among the three organizations: 


1. The Missouri School for the Blind 
agreed to furnish the Vocational 
Counseling Service with social and 
educational data including academic 
achievements and social background 
information on the counselees. 

2. The Missouri Commission for the Blind 
agreed to furnish medical data and to 
revisit communities from which the 
children came for additional informa- 
tion. 

3. The Red Cross Vocational Counseling 
Service was to be responsible for 
making vocational studies including 
personal interviews, administration 
of vocational tests, and visits to local 
resources. 


The three agencies agreed to meet in joint 
conferences, to pool their information, and 
to interchange experiences on the general 
problems of the blind, as well as the indi- 
vidual problems of the students to be coun- 
seled. | 

The Red Cross counselor was, in each case, 
to present a summary of her own material, 
supplemented by additional data to be 
furnished by the Missouri Commission for 
the Blind and the Missouri School for the 
Blind. 

Since counseling the blind requires under- 
standing of the specific problems of the blind, 
the psychiatric consultant of the Vocational 
Counseling Service indicated to the staff of 
the Vocational Counseling Service what in- 
formation was of particular importance, for 
example, in history-taking, the determina- 
tion of the onset of blindness and its sig- 
nificance in social and family adjustments. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVES VETERANS 


‘Education and training’’ has turned out, 
as expected, to be one of the two special sub>” 
jects concerning which the veteran has most 
frequently asked help of the library, the* other 
being vocations. In this connegtion the 
Veterans’ Corner can serve only as ‘the barest 
introduction to the total servieé. A copy of 
American Universities and Colleges, mounted 
clippings showing local“ opportunities for 
schooling, pamphlets | On apprentice train- 
ing, the laws on veterans’ education, special 
bulletins for veterafis from schools all over 
the United Statesy ‘and the collection of trade 
school catalogues are but samples of the 
larger facilities available. Signs direct the 
inquirer to/Readers’ Advisory Service and 
Central Réference Department, which, with 
their extensive collections 
literature and comprehensive college informa* 
tions /offer a service unique in this area. 


A. Your work’’ represents a sizablee “ollec- 
tion of pamphlet literature, so v@luminous 
that separate pamphlet boxes had’ to be made 
for ‘‘Farming’’ and ‘‘Businessi*’ The litera- 
ture on the agricultural subjects is unusually 
complete. Other subjectS in this category 
ate laws on the employment of veterans, 
advice on how to get’a job, the prospects of 
employment, oppefrtunities in civil service, 
all kinds of information for the handicapped; 
newspaper clippings showing current oppor- 
tunities, and’ directories of vocational counsel- 
ing services. Again, there is a prominent 
sign directing special inquiry to the Readers’ 
Adviser and the specialized service of the 
Business and Technology Division. 


Now that the Veterans’ Corner has beer 


in operation somewhat over eight months and 
demobilization has reached its peak, At is in 
order to ask, What have been the results? 
Is the project a success? We can. only do some 
guessing, for we have no statistics. We have 
kept no record of attendahce, nor have we 
considered it proper tO inquire of many 
veterans what they thought of the service. 
A few have volufiteered enthusiastic com- 
ments. Two-serious and intelligent young 
men have made it clear that they think we 
should have a librarian in attendance and 
more literature on some subjects. They don’t 
like signs directing them to go somewhere 
else that s-. too smuchelike. the a Atm ys: 
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“information’’ on a sign is 
bad, it usually means ‘‘no information.’’ 
Many veterans have come to the departments 
for help, sometimes on the advice of a librar- 
ian who chanced to be in the “‘Corner’’ at 
the same time. It may be that others have 
thought the small collection housed there to 
be the complete service and have gone away 
disappointed. It may be that the Veterans’ 
Corner has been misleading in some cases. 
There is no question that such a special room 
should, if possibles*be supervised by a librar- 
ian seated sotiewhere within easy asking 
distance. .Had we been able to provide such 
supervision, we should be able to pronounce 
our,Weterans’ Corner an unqualified success. 
The fact that all of our literature for free dis- 


“tribution and some of our trade school cata- 


logues have disappeared indicates that some 
special needs have been met. 


The special room for veterans has been 
good publicity. Large signs in our main hall 
indicate ‘“Veterans’ Corner—Second Floor.”’ 
Seeing the room as he reaches the top of the 
stairs, the veteran is likely to drop in for a few 
minutes even if he is on a special errand to 
one of the departments. There is something 
intriguing, too, about the invitation to 

“Visit the Corner for Neterans’’ on the 
leaflet distributed to social agencies. Further- 
more, newspapers ate quick to appreciate the 
news value of*a special room as superior to 
that of a special service, particularly where it 
provides comforts and privileges not available 
to.the general public. One of the widely cir- 


€ulated metropolitan dailies ran two good 


“stories’’ which brought prompt inquiries 
from veterans both in person and by mail. 

In addition to veterans themselves, men 
not yet discharged, and the relatives: of 
Servicemen and veterans have freely.used the 
Veterans’ Corner, and have been persistent 
in following up their inquiries in the special 
departments. They have*a serious need of 
information and help;.and the establishment 
of special facilities-for them is a matter for 
all libraries to cofisider. 


After nine years of teaching Latin in North Dakota 
high schools, Ethel McGruer took her B.S. in the Univer- 
isty of Illinois Library School. Since 1930 she has been 
on the staff of the Queens Borough Public Library. She 
has written, Peay papers in her field. 
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COUNSELING THE BLIND—COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENT 


a | 
f The psychologist on the staff of the Voca- 
_ tional Counseling Service indicated the limi- 
_ tations of the vocational tests, which had 


been standardized on sighted individuals. So 


_ far as possible, it was considered advisable to 


oa 
. 


use the same counseling techniques as those 


followed for all applicants. 


MeETHODs 


The Missouri Commission for the Blind, in 
addition to securing up-to-date medical data 


_ for each student, also consulted specialists 


on other physical problems not previously 
recorded. They visited home communities 


_ of the students, in one instance to obtain addi- 


tional medical information about a bright, 
totally blind boy who was still hopeful that 
his vision would be restored. It was im- 
portant to know the physician’s experience, 
the operations performed, and a possible 
prognosis. In cases where social background 


information was not available, the Missouri 


Commission for the Blind visited home com- 
munities to determine the families’ attitudes 


- toward the children and what, if any, plans 


they may have for them. Visits were also 


made to home communities to determine 


. 
: 


opportunities for employment of specific 
clients. | 

The Missouri School for the, Blind inter- 
viewed parents for additional data to that 
already in their files. The Vocational 
Counseling Service of the Red Cross compiled 
the information obtained by the three 
agencies and presented this material for dis- 
cussion. | 


PRESENTATION 


Five three-hour conferences were held, at- 
tended by the director, the rehabilitation 
counselor, and the industrial specialist of the 
Missouri Commission for the Blind; the 
superintendent and the principal of the 
Missouri School for the Blind; the director, 
the psychiatric consultant, and the rehabili- 
tation vocational counselor of the Red Cross 
Vocational Counseling Service, with staff 
members of the Vocational Counseling Service 
rotating. 

The first conference was largely devoted to 
descriptions of each of the three agencies: 
their services, problems, and limitations. 
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The psychiatric consultant of the Vocational 
Counseling Service discussed the emotional 
aspects of the blind and partially sighted. 
Only two students were discussed at this first 
meeting. In both cases, it was necessary for 
the Missouri Commission for the Blind and 
the Missouri School for the Blind to secure 
additional information before vocational 
recommendations could be made. 

At the second conference, the additional 
material on the two previously discussed 
Cases was presented by the two agencies and 
vocational plans for these two students were 
completed. Four additional cases were pre- 
sented at the second conference. 

The third conference considered four addi- 
tional cases and the remaining four cases 
were discussed at the fourth conference. Old 
cases were reviewed whenever additional in- 
formation from the two agencies was made 
available. At the last meeting of the group 
on June 14, 1945, an evaluation of the project, 
prepared by the Red Cross Vocational 
Counseling Service was discussed and ac- 
cepted by the three participating agencies. 
It was recommended that another meeting be 
held in the fall to evaluate the results of the 
students’ summer experiences. 


STATISTICS — 
The following data give an over-all picture 
of the pupils counseled. 


TaBLeE | 


AGEs OF COUNSELEES AT TIME OF COUNSELING 


Bays Girls 
gees White | Negro | White Baas 
17 v3 me 2 
18 2 1 5 
19 1 1 1 3 
20 2 1 - 4 
21 1 1 
22 1 1 
Total 8 3 4 14 





Of the fourteen counselees eight were 
white boys, two were Negro boys, and four 
were white girls. 

The Students were at various levels in 
school. Twelve students, or 85 per cent of 
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the total group, were in high school; two Taste II 
had passed the grammar school level. | Grape Levers at Time oF COUNSELING | 
Nine counselees, or more than half of the feb y ok Boys Girls, | Typo) 


group, became blind before five years of age, Level White | Negro | White 
four between the ages of five and ten, and one =<} —___|—_>__|____,_—_ 





between the ages of ten and fifteen years. t ; a ee : 
Eight students, or approximately half, “A oy re me 
entered school at the first grade. Half of the 10 2 x ps 
remaining students entered in the third grade, 4 : : ; 
and ‘only three entered at the ninth grade, or, » 2S ae eee gerer 
high school level. WOtalecnd’ loner? eee aa ge ae 
Taste III 


Cause oF BLINDNESS 


Age at Time of Blindness 
Boys 
Cause of Blindness W bite Negro Girls, White 


Age Age Age 
1-5 5-10 10-15} 1-5 5-10 10-15| 1-5 5-10 10-15] Total 
Unknown he Al ie - Po. hi a ty Mh 
Glaucoma ie ne Ae i LA aye a oe 1 
’ Accident = 1 
Post-infectional 2 a a va Bs ms 
Atrophy-optic 1 - - 1 af he 1 
Brain tumor pared 1 on Ag 
Cataracts a we oe 1 
Detached retina 


Total He tha Wy ial 5 Jung a aCe 3 1 14 
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TaBLeE IV 


Grape LEVEL AT TIME oF ENTRANCE IN SCHOOL 











Age at Entrance in School 








Grade Level Bays 
at Time of White Negro Girls, White 
Entrance in © |\-——___ , 
School for Age Age Age 
Blind 5-10 10-15 15-20} 5-10 10-15 15-20) 5-10 10-15 15-20) Tora] 











Grade II bs se oe i: a _ #, +4 ie 1% 

Grade III 1 2 se a i) ie :. Se : 3 

Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VI 

Grade VII 

Grade VIII ~ be, of oe =. oe ms oa ¥ pA 

Grade IX we i. be Ey. the 1 ze 1 1 3 
Total ET To OS) ore 1 2 1 ihe | aes 











COUNSELING THE BLIND—COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENT 


Cask MATERIAL 


Case No. 1. J., an attractive 18-year-old 
boy, was completing his second year of high 
school at the time of referral. Blind since 
early childhood, with no light perception in 
either eye, he was shy and uncertain of his 
relationships with others. 

A letter from the State Social Security Com- 
mission verified the cause of his blindness: 
his stepmother had put acid in the eyes of J. 
and his sister. The children were found tied 
beneath the covers of the bed, smothering. 
J.s attitudes and behavior patterns were 
better understood after this explanation was 
received. 

J. was trying-to complete four years of high 
“school in three years and hoped to graduate 
in June, 1946. His scholastic achievement 
was excellent and he looked forward to 
attending college and entering a profession. 
Psychological tests indicated that he had 
superior intelligence, good hand coordina- 
tion, and a real interest in law. 

It was agreed that J. should be given an 
opportunity to go to college. Summer school 
courses were recommended that he might 
gain additional credits and graduate from 
high school next year. Two new artificial 
eyes, purchased by the County Court, im- 
proved his appearance. In order for him to 
dress as well as other students, which is very 
important to him, it was arranged for him to 
secute employment next year in the offices of 
the Missouri School for the Blind. 

Case No. 2. A., a nice-looking Negro, 20 
yeats of age and a senior, had bilateral 
cataracts and always had poor vision. He 
completed the eighth grade in a rural school 
and had been working in his home commu- 
nity as a laborer when he learned about the 
opportunities offered at the Missouri School 
for the Blind and he enrolled there. He came 
from a community with a population of 1500, 
of which 50 per cent were Negroes. He had 
lived in a pleasant home with his mother and 
stepfather. 

A. enjoyed his academic work and was 
considered a good student. He preferred 
manual work, however, and was successful 
in his courses in chair caning and piano tun- 
ing. During the summer of 1944 he worked in 
a hospital in St. Louis, wheeling food carts 
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to the divisions. He was slow, but per- 
formed his job well. He told the counselor 
that he hoped to return to his community and 
go into business for himself. He is a boy 
with a good personality, intelligent, and 
with practical judgment, but it was necessary 
to visit his home community to investigate 
opportunities there before making recom- 
mendations. This visit disclosed only seasonal 
laboring jobs for Negroes and no opportunity 
for success ina small store. It was, therefore, 
felt that A.’s chances for employment would 
be better in St. Louis. The placement agent 
of the Missouri Commission for the Blind 
pointed out the opportunities there, which 


- the vocational counselor discussed with A. 


After graduation, the Missouri Commission 
for the Blind placed A. in a factory job in a 
peacetime industry where he is doing well 
and is satisfied with his work. He is earning 
50 cents an hour and hopes to receive an in- 
crease. 


Case No.3. E., 21 years of age, white, was 
a junior in high school at the time of her 
referral. Her vision is hand motion at one 
foot in both eyes, due to optic atrophy- 
congenital. Her father, a farmer, moved his 
family to St. Louis in 1943 to work in a 
defense plant. In visiting the home, the voca- 
tional counselor found a family in poor cir- 
cumstances, which did not see the necessity 
of their daughter working. E., however, 
wanted to work. 

In school, her academic work was very 
poor. Her ability in mathematics, for ex- 
ample, was only at the fourth grade level. 
Tests confirmed her mediocre abilities. 

In conference, it was decided that E. would 
gain nothing by another year’s attendance in 
school, and since she wanted to work im- 
mediately, this seemed the best plan. The 
Missouri School for the Blind, therefore, 
agreed to allow her to graduate in June, 1945, 
with a certificate rather than a diploma and 
the Missouri Commission for the Blind 
planned to place her in a routine type of em- 
ployment. She is now working in a large 
plant in St. Louis as an assembler, in a fac- 
tory that does not anticipate a cut-back. She, 
too, is satisfied with her job, earning 57 cents 
an hour. 
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RESULTS 


The three organizations interested in the 
project are aware of the limitations of con- 
clusive results when only fourteen students 
were included in the study. Nevertheless, 
even this small number of cases demonstrated 
some important factors which require con- 
sideration in successful vocational counseling 
for blind persons. 


_ In general, there was a real eagerness for the 

service on the part of the students, in spite 
of the necessity for rather radical adjustments. 
Accustomed as they were to the protected 
atmosphere of a blind institution, visits to the 
office were strange experiences for these 
students and necessitated a slower than usual 
counseling process. 


At the conclusion of the study the status of 
the counselees was: Three senior students 
placed in employment by the Missouri Com- 
mission for the Blind; one senior student 
entered college; three junior students en- 
rolled in academic courses; one junior student 
employed; two junior students returned to 
their homes for summer vacations; one 
sophomore student enrolled in academic 
courses; one sophomore student awaiting 
summer employment; one eighth grade 


student working, with probable return to 


‘night school classes next year; and one 
seventh grade student awaiting summer em- 
ployment who will continue his education in 
the fall. The participating agencies became 
awate of a number of general principles in 
processes of counseling blind persons, as a 
by-product of the study, namely that: 


1. There is a great value in improving the 
personal appearance of blind students. 
As in Case No. 1, two artificial eyes 
wete purchased which have not only 
improved J.’s appearance, but have 
enabled him to keep his eyelids open, 
with a resulting loss of self-con- 
sciousness. 


2. Effective counseling for blind students 
should begin earlier. If counseling 
can be initiated for students of 13 to 
14 years of age, it will provide more 
satisfactory preparation for educa- 
tional planning. Earlier counseling 
will also provide the student with a 
specific goal so that he can gradually 
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ptepare himself to leave the protected 
environment without fear. 

3. The tests used in making the vocational 
study wete inadequate for the use of 
the blind, and modification and addi- 
tion to the tests normally used should 
be developed for use of vocational 
counseling for blind persons. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. The Missouri School for the Blind 
found the students interested in the voca- 
tional study and eager to learn about voca- 
tional opportunities. 

2. It would help the students of the 
Missouri School for the Blind if they were 
allowed to compete for any job they might 
be able to handle, which is available within 
the institution. In choosing these jobs, the 
vocational goal should be considered so that 
achievements on the job will be practical 


sampling experiences. It is believed that the 


placement representative of the Missouri 
Commission for the Blind could help deter- 
mine those jobs within the institution, with 
work and training possibilities. | 
3. Summer jobs may be recommended for 
all students who are capable of handling 
them as early in their lives as they are able 
to work. These jobs, too, can be used for 
sampling as part of a total vocational plan, 
and should be carried on in close relationship 
with the rehabilitation counselor and indus- 
trial specialist of the Missouri Commission 
for the Blind. An evaluation of temporary 
job placement made at the end of each sum- 
mer’s work may be used to effect further 
school planning. 
4. Students of the Missouri School for the 
Blind should learn, at as early an age as 
possible, to go about by themselves. This 
freedom will aid both their social and voca- 
tional adjustments. Their ability to come 
and go independently will prepare them for 


getting to and from their jobs. (At the time 


of referral, six students were unable to go 
about independently. When the study was 
completed, three more. had learned this 
skill.) 

5. The psychiatric consultant of the Vo- 
cational Counseling Service suggested the 
advantage of work with the family of the 
student to secure the parents’ cooperation in 








_ formulating consistent patterns of behavior 


with the children, and to develop a secure 


| dependency relationship. The psychiatrist 
_ recommends, therefore, that as soon as a six- 


_ot-eight-year old child enters the school, he 


be assigned to one of the women staff mem- 
| bers who can act as a mother substitute. 
| set-up approximating a normal family is very 
' important to a child at this age, and a 
mother substitute can help a child to adjust 


A 


_ and keep up the relationships built in the 
_ home, preventing the maladjustment shown 
- with many of the older students. In order 


Pe eeareteey Serr sat oe SRE Ce 





| 


to simulate further a normal family atmos- 
phere, it would be helpful for out-of-town 


children to visit local families. 


 6.° The Missouri School for the Blind 
and/or the Missouri Commission for the 
Blind could use to advantage a social worker 
to assist in planning these adjustments. As 
the intermediary between the child, the 
school, and the family, a social worker could 


help maintain family relationships so that 


the child will not become completely institu- 


COUNSELING THE BLIND—COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENT 
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tionalized. The social worker could also 
assist the school in interpreting family prob- 
lems and could work closely with the Mis- 
souri Commission for the Blind in the total 
rehabilitation process. 

7. The part-time services of a psychologist 
would be of great value in developing ade- 
quate testing processes. Some preliminary 
testing when the child enters school would 
be of great help in developing more satis- 
factory plans and adjustments. 


CONCLUSION 


The process of demonstration has been one 
of the functions of the Red Cross Vocational 
Counseling Service in St. Louis. Although 
this project covered only a small group, it 


signifies the importance of making the 


facilities of a private agency available to a 
public agency planning a similar service. 
It also demonstrated that the general process 
of counseling can be helpful to agencies 
undertaking counseling for specialized 
groups. 


Thekla Stern is rehabilitation vocational counselor of the American Red 
Cross Vocational Counseling Service of the St. Louis Chapter, with which 


she has been affiliated for more than ten years. 


She has been active in the 


St. Louis Branch, NVGA, and has served as chairman of the Publicity 
Committee. 


Counseling at Kilmer College 


Public Relations Branch, Army Service Forces, Camp Kilmer, New wi oka N. J. 


A’ EDUCATIONAL and vocational guidance 
service, staffed by military and civilian 
experts, will be an integral part of Kilmer 
College, first soldier educational program of 
its kind to be established in an Army camp 


in this country. Classes began September 17, ministration; 


A total of 383 Camp Kilmer soldiers have 
registered for 608 study hours, most of the 
students taking more than one-subject. 
Courses now being offered cover*both voca- 
tional and liberal arts subjects’ and are based 
on the desires expressed by the officers, en- 
listed men, and WACs. 

Formal opening .ceremonies were held 
Sept. 12, with Col! Cecil L. Rutledge, post 
commander, and Robert C. Clothier, presi- 
dent of Rutgers University, as speakers. 

The counseling staff will be available at call 
times to advise G.I.’s in choosing courses in 
Kilmer College, through the U. Se “Armed 
Forces Institute, or other agencies!” 

The military members of the’ staff are: 

Capt. Alfred Wasser, chief of the Informa- 
tion and Education Bratich, which operates 
the college; T/5 Dagobert de Levie, Ph.D., 
a former student’ at Kiel and Cologne, 
Germany, Basles Switzerland, Columbia Uni- 
versity, NewYork City, who is ‘“‘dean’’ of 
Kilmer College; Pfc. Lillian DePuy of the 


WAC, former teacher and librarian, Mer- 
onary ie N.J.; Pvt. Jacob M. Abromovitz’ 


formerly a teacher in Powers Corners, Ohio. 

This group will screen all applicanes who 
seek advice and will recommend courses that 
will be most helpful to them when they re- 
turn to civilian life. | 

In some cases, and especially if the problem 
involves the matter of /college credits, the 
soldiers will be referred to Rex B. Cunliffe, 
Associate Professor, School of Bdecenont 
Rutgers, or W. E. Zing, Associate Registrar, 
of Rutgers. The latter is in charge of veter- 
ans’ guidance at the university. Both have 
volunteered their services. 

Soldier students at the high school level 
will be assisted by staff members of the New 
Brunswick Public School System. 

Courses offered in Kilmer College range 





from American history to sewage dispe. 
and sanitation;“and from auto mechanics. 
advanced German. Other courses inclu : 
review’of English Grammar; accounting @ 

bodkkeeping; fundamentals of business | 
introduction to psychology 






and diereries) 

Camp Kilmer personnel, rae will tegs 
courses include: Lt. Gordon J. Steir | 
Finance Branch; Lt,Elizabeth E. Robe. 
Station Hospital diétitian; and T/5 de Ley a 

Many courses’ “have been made possible! a 
the generosity of members of the Rutg 
faculty in ‘volunteering their services. Ame 
them*are: E. W. Billetdoux, head of | L 
Romance Languages Department; is J 
“professor of pedology; L. E. Ellis, Hist: : 
Department; W. R. Peabody, econom: 
and S. Sanderson, psychology. 





will be given during duty- Kone aie i 
count as cee eee training. There have : 


training” ie individuals. 
soldier who wishes to learn Reine) 
will work with the post’s librarian. 
The college will attempt to secure cot 
credit for its students, either through US: 
or through direct correspondence with | 
school involved. If end- -of-copese exam) : 
tions are necessary for this pufpose, they 1 ' 
be given by the Infor ¥ 

Branch. “i 

The subject ch¢ 


J 


it 


fion and Educat. i 





group wall study business Se 

Additional courses will be added from i 
‘totime when enough soldiers indicate a” 
site to study a certain subject. L 

An entire building in the camp has beet) c 
aside for the use of Kilmer College, an) 
being remodeled to provide flexible classri . 
space for classes of varying size. 











